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“= LORD COCHRANE. 
gait 4s 
- Tour Ixpereypext F.ectors oF 
eee, WESTMINSTER. 

+ Gewternes. 
the ‘nation kidve heen fixed upon your 


s, they are now fixed upon you with 


Often as the eyes of 









0 | anxiety than ever at any former pe- 
. The case of my Lord Cochrane has 
“ ~*. 







da degree of attention and of feeling, 






Heh nothing, of late days, ever equalled ; 






nd évery honest man in the country now 






—s 


4 oot your decision with hopes as anxious 


of a mother, who sees life still 






ing upon the lips of a despaired-of 





—The country having seen, during 
st ten years, so many instances of 








fwisdom, your discrimination, and your 


a 
me 4s 


; having seen you, on the one hand, 


"ta 
+P 





: ol land ersevering assertors of your 





hts ; 5 having seen you take the lead in 





.* . . 
jon to every thing having a tendency 
: " ¢ 





and enslave your country; and, 






wa hand, having never seen you 






) the clamours of popular prejudice 





g pporance, though strongly tempted 





24 too large a portion of the nation ; 





ach Having been, for so many years, the 
ebn: Z which has distinguished you from 
st all other bodies of Electors, and that 
ive er you the j just pre-eminence amongst 
: the most patriotic of Fuglishmen, T 


fre that it may be justly*thotght 
resumption in me to offer any thing 















@ upon the present occasion, the object 





ith is to have an influence on your de- 

—But, so great is the respect which 
ry Lord Cochrane; so great is 
y that he should now receive at 





your hands that which will ‘not only be a 
consolation to him, but an honour to your- 
selves, and to the munds as well as the 
hearts of the people of England, that I trust 
you will excuse the few observations, which, 
upon this momentous occasion, I feel myself 
impelled to address to you.u—The House of 
Commons have turned out the Member, or, 
rather, one of the Members, whom you 
chose to represent you.—It rests with you, 
now, to determine, whether he shall still be’ 
one of your Members.—There aré two dis- 
tinct grounds, on which all those who’ 
believe him to be innocent of ‘the crime, 
laid to his charge, ought to be zealous for 
his re-election. —The first is, his fitness, in- 
dependent of any thing that bas now taken 
place, to be a representative of the people. 
And, though I am willing to confess, that 
if my Lord Cochrane were likely to be em- 
ployed in the sea-service, and to be absent 
from the country, for any considerable 
length of time, he would not be a fit person 
to represent you, whose powerful voice 
ought never for a moment to be stifled; 
yet, if I look back, through the history of 
his conduct in Parliament, where, except 
in the conduct of your other Member, shail 
[ find a man, who has done so much good 
in the House of Commons? My Lord 
Cochrane is not gifted as a maker of 
speeches, but you gre not at this diy to be 
told, that that talént alone is not for one 
moment to be put in co petitionwith that 
integrity, that political courage, which, set- 
ting inferior motives at defiance, brings forth 
and causes to be promulgated to the world 
those truths, the knowledge of which 





amongst the people F the greatest check 
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é7] 
to further invasions upon their rights, and 
which knowledge can now be communi- 
exted in no ether way than through the lips 
of a Member of Parliament. In this 
most effectual mode of serving the country 
I know of no man who has dene so much 
asmy Lord Cochrane, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett only exespted. We have seen many 
butter specch-makers, now and then pro- 
ducing salutary effects by their specches 
and their motions; now and then giving 
corruption a blow; but, in the greater part, 
if not in the whole, of these gentlemen, 
we discover more or less of party spirit ; 
more or less of reserve in their attacks, 
more or less of desire not totally to destroy 
radicglly the evil of which they appear to 
wish to snap off the branches; more or less 
of anxiety to conceliate, at the same time 
that they assa7/, that system which you 


In my Lord 


. . « 
Cochrane we have never scen, in any in- 


have so long deprecated. 


tance, the smatlest iaclination toa tempo- 
rise. He has been at open and honest war 
with every specics of corruption. We 
1? 


have never found him’ back upon his 
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haunches, when he ought to have continued | 


at full speed. Eis manaer of dotag what 
he has done has not been that of a man 
drilled to the use of words, and the mar- 
Shalling of thoughts; but thatof a man 


having the love of hi country at heart, and 











fearless'y making use of truth, told without 
I 


am by no means disposed to under-rate the 





varnish in the pursuit of his object. 





value of the exertions of Mr. Whitbresd. 
for instance; who to very creat talents 
joins, T hope, as great potitical intecrity.— 
Bat though Tacknowledze that the country 
is much indebtd te Mr.. Whitbread, net- 
Withstandin the deductions to be made on 
account of his Llandisiments, with all that 
is hateful; yet, I sernple not, with all my 
respect for that gentleman, and my sincere 
gratitude towards him for his public con- 





Mgoy occasions ; Iscrvple not to say, 


~ . 


#; 
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thatmy Lord Cochrane’s motions, relative to 
Pensions, Prize-Courts, and the situation 
of the Navy, have, in my opinion, produced 
more real good to the country than all the 
motions and specches ever made even by 
Mr. Whitbread.——There are times when 
the powers of rhetoric ought to be held in 
high estimation, when employed in the ser. 
vice of the Public. 
jomed with an iafextble hostility to corrup. 


Those powers, when 


tion and oppression in all their various 
forms, are still of use 3 but in che times in 
which we live the whole mass of those 
powers are not, for a single moment, to be 
put in competition with the uttering, and 
the consequent promulgation of one good, 
My Lord Cochrane 
has, indeed, never carried any motion that 
But has Sir Francis Bur- 





home, useful truth. 


he has made. 
dett ever carried any motion ? No; but 
he has carried into the houses, the cottages, 
the hovels, of the people of England, and 
has implanted in their memories and their 
hearts, principles which it is impossible 
And the 
imbibing of which principles, while it tends 
to keep evil in check at the present time, 


that they should ever unlearn. 


are the sure and certaia seed of complete 
reformation, and of the triumph of freedom, 
This 


is the on/y way in which even Sir Francis 


at some period more or less distant. 


Burdett can serve his country, though sup- 
ported by a princely estate, and by all the 
characteristics of an ancient. descent, and 
of an English Gentleman; this is the only 
way in which even he can serve his country; 
and in this way ‘my Lord Cochrane has 
done more than any other man, except his 
calleague.——But, the other motive for his 
re-clegtion, if you deem him innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge, and for the al- 
ledged commission of which crime, though 
most of us did not before know that it was 
a crime in the eye of the law, he has been 
sentenced to the most infamous of all pu- 
nishments ; @ sentence allotted, according 





ee, 
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to all our old notions of justice, to none but 
the most detestable of crimes; a punish- 
meat, which, in the mind of every man ac- 
cessable to any kind of shame, inflicted de- 
servingly, must be ten thousand times worse 
than death : 


this crime, and feeling that you alone have 






if you believe him innocent of 


now the power to convince the whole world 
(for there are few parts of the world where 
his name is not known) that the people of 
England, who are now acquainted with all 
thecireumstarces of his case, and who have 
now iad time to reflect upon all the pro- 
cetdings against him, from the first meeting 
of that self-crected tribunal, the Stock- 
Exchange Committee, to the expulsion of 
him by the House of Eotieanies do regard 
him as perfectly innocent: viewing the mat- 
ter inthis light, his merits or demerits as a 

Member of Parliament, his fitness or unfit- 
ness for that situation, are considerations, 
which Iam quite sure you wil] wholly lay 
aati For, in this case, you are called 


to say, whether you will wipe 









stigma upon a man whom you 
‘ \ #6 be innocent, or add your act 
yu ishment to all the acts of punish- 
which have already taken place 


ioe him. 


orn to express any doubt as to 


I can entertain no doubt ; 





be your decision.—The effect of 





aon will be far greater than the 





@f any of your former most noble 





- Herctofore you have been able 





blows upon corru tithe in those 






ficrent times, usual to assail it; 





Electors of Westminster, you 






‘an opportunity of pursuing it, and 





yin the most constitutional man- 





s closest, craftiest, and strongest 





f dragging it forth from thence, 
ing it up to that universal and un- 
sexecration which it has so long 
— My Lord Cochrane.has always 
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a sailoror as a Member of Parliament, bis 
zeal, at any rate, las been surpassed by 
that of no man; but we shall now see, that 
the Stock- 


Exchange Committee have placed him, have 


the circumstances in which 
enabled him to be the means of doing infi- 


nitely more good, than,~with all his pro- 


fessional ability, with all bis zeal, with 
all his bravery, with all his philosophical 
disregard of death, and with all his innate 
abhorrence of corruption and oppression, 
he would, without this prosecution, have 
been able to effect. Fortunately for him, 
and still more fortunately for the country, 
he was, in consequence of your choice, a 


That 


stance, joined to his own courage, enabled 


Member of Parliament, cireum- 
him to make that invaluable defence, of 
which, in spite of all the timidity of the 
press, the world is now in possession, there 
being no doubt, that the imagination of 
every reader wiil amply supply words in 
place of the stars, which that timidity, 
that prudent fear, have caused to be in- 
troduced into the report of the defence, 
This defence I call invaluable, and for 
this defence, the 


for his courage in making it, and you for 


nation has to thank him 


putting him in the situation to make it.— 
His defence was, by some of the Members 
He 

to 


of Parliament, said to be imprudent. 
was said, by having attacked others, 
have pleaded against himself; and that 
they lamented his having acted under such 
bad advice. Those who know my Lord 
Cochrane, know well, that, under trying 
circumstances, he stands in’ need of no 
prompter but his own mind. These gen- 
tlemen will now, I trust, see, that his de- 
fence, besides being the best that be could 
have made for the public good, was also 
the very best that he could have made for 
himself.—If my Lord Cochraiie, yielding 
to timid advisers, to family or other con-' 


siderations, more for the interest of others 
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by 2 plaintive appeal to the compassion of 
the House of Commons, to get rid of the 
most odious part of his sentence, he would, 
perhaps, have succeeded in that object; 
but he would have crept out of prison a 
poor pardoned thing ; he would have been 
suspected of moral perjury by one half of 
the world; and he would never have been 
re-clected by you. His jadgment, there- 
fore, in this case, will appear to have been 
as sound as his fortitude has been great; 
and it will become evident to every one, 
that to these, and to your good sense and 
justice, be will owe the preservation of his 
fame, though the prosecution, perhaps, will 
leave him but little of his fortune.—— 
Since writing of the above, I perceive, 
from the newspapers, that Mr. Butt has 
petitioned for mercy. I cannot say that I 
blame this gentleman for having yielded, 
which in all probability he has, to the 
pressing solicitations of persons, connected 
with him by those tics, which are too 
strong to be easily broken or resisted ; but, 
I do think that he has been badly advised, 
and I regret his application the more, as, 
if it be acceded to, it will, as appears from 
what is reported to have passed in the 
House of Commons, be made to include 
something in the name of pardon to Lord 
Cochrane, whom J, for my part, wish to 
see receive no pardon at all, He has 
asked for none ; he will ask for none I am 
very sure. He cannot, as I said in a 
former Number, compel the execution of 
the whole of the sentence ; bet he has it 
in his power not to ask for nor to return 
thanks for ady pardoh ; and this is the Hine: 
of conduct that becomes him, whether as 
a gallant officer of the navy, or as your 
representative.—It is now that we are 
gong.to see @ strikiag proof of tlie in- 
estiméble value of the eketive fréenchise — 
You are happily free ia your choice ; no 
berough-mongers have auy power over 


more especially upon this, may be fair); 
considered as being the unbiassed voice 
the people of England. You have, withir 
these ten years, rescued the City of West. 
minster from the trammels of faction— 
Before that time, some powerful familie: 
gave you one member, and the Ministry 
gave you another member. You were, 
fact, by habit become no more free in your 
choice than are the electors of any rotte 
borough. At that time you began to per. 
ceive, that, under the aame of freedom, 
you had lived in real slavery, or, which : 
worse, had been made the tools in t's 
hands of intriguing politicians; and to 
much praise can never be bestowed upor 
those men who distinguished themselves, 
at the expence of many saerifices, in mak. 
ing you that bright example to the natio 
This 


inestimable privilege of being free to choos 





which you have ever since been. 


your representatives is not only a great 
benefit to you; but through your means, : 
blessing to the nation. For my part, f 4 
not know, and I fear to express what ! 
think of, the consequence which would 
ensue, if you did not stand there wher 
you do stand, with that interposing voice, 
which you always so judiciously, as well 2: 
so decidedly, make use of. While you ar 
at head-quarters, I regard the camp « 
safe. 





Nothing, except the line of ca- 
duct, which, as I perceive from this day’ 
newspaper, you are now pursuing, eve! 
pleased me so much, in any part of yout 
actions, as your standing aloof from tht 
rabble-like outcry, which was recently s¢ 
wp againsi the Corn Bill. It was some 
thing singular, and highly to your honour, 
ta see you, the most populous city in the 
kingdom, and containing so great a num 
ber of persons, living by their daily bread, 
totally uninfluenced, atid) unmoved, amids 
a storm of folly and” of prejudice, thi! 
spread like a contagion over the countt) 





“"" vour voice ‘upon all occasions, and 


and that exposed so many bodies of-th 
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people te contempt. You had the sense 
toiseey that that was an occasion, in which 








not to move. You left noise and 


se to those who are to be deluded by ' 
g kuaves, who wish to amuse the 

with any thing calculated to with- 
die their attention from the real causes 
of public misery. You reserve yourselves 
for occasions like the present. You will 
now speak the language of men, under- 
stauding their public duty, and resolved to 
perform it; and, it is impossible to be 


without some hopes, that your example 
will have a considerable effect upon the 


nation at large; and, that others will be 
induced to join you in your endeavours to 
bring about that Heforim in the Commons 
House of Parliament, without which all 
other attempts to better our situation must 


eee to be in vain. 
om woe 


7 Lox Doxpowaxp’ S LETTER, 
UPTION sees, and trembles at, the 
which it is going to receive ; and, 
Mdingly, it is natural to suppose that 
make most desperate etiorts to 
a it. But even those who have most 
teadily watched her hellish craft, would, 
be . hardly have suspected her equal 
ir ) tin heard of a device as that of the 
rot Lord Dundonald.—If this letter 
his, he must have been induced 
ee sh it for the express purpose of 
preventing his son’s re-election; and, if 
oe ald, under such circumstances, so he 
eed, what credit’is dpe to any thing 
iE tan say against hisson? Whence 
is letter? From the benches of a 
use ; from a mere tippling-p'ace, 
of hackney coachmen and such 
. And, when a Peer of the 
s so far abandoned all ideas of 
ty; when he has sunk his mind down 
te; when drinking has so bereft 
1 the common feelings of a gentle- 
we to believe, can we believe, 
reason forbid us to believe, one 
he says against his son, and 
~on the eve of an election, so in- 
to.that son? How comes this 
tho had once a large estate, to be a 
it companion in a pot-house? His 





























ee 
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'nifest esuses. The same catises have, 
doubtless, exposed him to the temptations 
of that CorRUPTION, that monster, who 
has more eyes than Argus, and more hands 
‘than Briarius, and whose hands are all 
filled with the means of makiog the poor 
|rich, and giving drink, in rivers, to the 
drunkard. The exact nick of time, 
fixed on for publishing this abominy dle 
letter, proves clearly, that it is the drcta- 
tron of Conxuprion. ‘If the unhappy and 
self-degraded fa her had been treated by 
the son in the maaner that he describes, 
how came-he-to keep. the facts a secret 
from the public till NOW ? Sir Alexander 
Cuchrane is Lord Dundonald’s brother.— 
Would he have chostn his nephew to yo 
out to America under him, if he had heard 
of such acts being committed against his 
brother by that nephew? How came 
Dewmanto knock Lord Dundonald down, 
and Lord Dundonald not to punish him ? 
[s it not evident, that Dewman was /firs¢ 
struck; and, in short, what do we want 
more than this letter itself to prove to us, 
that long and habitual drunkefiness has 
bereft this unhappy man of his senses, and 
fitted him for a tool in the hands of 
CorRrvuPtTiIGN, who now trembles at the 
thought of the blow, which she is about to 
receive in her very vitals, and who has 
resorted to such desperate means of ward-. 
ing off that blow.—Well did Lord Coch- 
rane observe, that Corruption, if at- 
tacked, would come at her asdailant in 
some way or another. . There is no act of 
a man’s life, public or private, that she 
will not come at; and if she ¢annot find 
facts to svit her, she will make them, The 
reader may remember JzssE BurRGEss, my 
servant boy: He ran , away from his 
place, as boys frequently do, I advertised 
for his apprehension. He was taken at 
Winchester, and put in jail, where there 
were several other servants for the same 
oilenee. This, coupled with an error of the 

i constable’s in arresting the boy’s brother, 
was made the ground of more noise than 
ever an election excited in Hampshire. 

I was aceused of cruelty, of beating the 

boy, of starving him; and, in the afters 

wards-insane Gillray’s shop, I was ex- 

hibited in the act of lashing the naked boy, 

tied to a post. This was e/! falge; and, 

so fur was it from being true, that the 

hoy acknowledged before the Magistrate, 

Mr. Neville, of Fasten, who committed 

him, that he never lived eo well in his life; 
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he ran away; that no one in my house 
ever beat hin, or threatened to beat him ; 
that lie had a very good master and ais- 
tress; and, being pressed by Mr. Neville 
for the cause of his rant ning away, the only 
thing he assigned w: 5, that he was obf: zed 
to vise every mormng AS EARLY “AS 
His MASTER !—Yet CORRUPTION, 
malignant and indefatigable CORRUP- 
TION, caused, with all the means she was 
able to employ, three-fourths of the natiou 
to believe, that I was a hard, cruel, and 
brutal master.—Lf Corruption took such 
pains with regard to me, whut exertions 
may she not be expected to make in such 
a case as the present, when her very bowels 
are in danyer of being sent tumbling about 
her heels ?— Lord Dundonald has an opu- 
lent brother, Mr. Basil Cochrane, living 
in a princely mansion in Portman-square, 
where he has entertained even the Prince 
Regent as his guest. What is the cause, 
that Ae suffers his brother, the titled head 
of his family, to be in such a state as to be 
A companion in a pot.house ? Would not 
ke have resented the ill treatment of his 
brother by his nephew? Would he, too, 
have taken purt with that nephew against 
his brother, if the latter had been the in- 
jured party >—However painful the task, 
Lord, Cochrane will, I dave say, make 
some statement upen the subject ; and, I 
bave no doubt, that this last stroke of 
CORRUPTION will be made io fall upon 
her own detestable lead. 





L had written the above before seeing 
the following letter, which my Lord 
Cochrane has very properly sent to the 
newspapers :— 

King’s Bench, July 14, 18)4. 

“Sta—The unfortunate state of Lord Dun- 
donald’s mind, o casioned by the failure of 
many excelleat plaus, is so well known, that 
it is.scarcely necessary for me to assure the 
Public, that the statement which appeared 
in your Paper of this day, signed “ Don- 
poxacp,” has no foundation whatsoever. 
For these last ten years Ihave uniformly sup- 
ported him, and disbursed at least 8,000/. on 
bis account; a fact which I’can prove by his 
own letters, expressed in the most grateful 
térms so long as rerson possessed its inilu- 
ence, and, at intervals, since then, ‘Thomas 
Dewman, the man whom he represents as his 


marderer, was hired to look after him, and I 








[73 
prevailed on Lord Dundonald’s natural 
laughter, for the same purpose, to reside 
with him. She can testify, that the struggle, 
which is termed a murder, origmated im Lord 
Nandonald’s having waylaid the man, and 
It would 
ve to me most distressing to enter into a de- 


knocked him dowa with a broom, 
iail on this very painful subject. So far from 
traducing my Father, no maw living has ever 
heard me speak disrespecifully of him, and 
State- 
ments originating in unfortunate circum- 


iew have heard me mention his name. 


stances such as these, or in the malice of 
wicked persons, can have influence only 


while they remain unexamined. I have not 


one relative who will not bear testimony to 
the affection! have always borne towards my 
Father; and there is not one act of my life 
towards any man that I am not prepared to 
explain satisfactorily. lam, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
CocuRaAnr. 


_—— 


Lorp CocHrane. 

S1r,—Considering all the circumstances 
attendant on Lord Cochrane’s present si- 
tuation, perhaps the publication of that in- 
fernal scroll, signed “ Dundonald,” which 
appeared on Wednesday in the Sun, and 
yesterday in the Herald, forms the most 
atrocious Violation of mor: rality and decency, 
of which the public Press of this country 
has ever been gui ty. —It ‘can, however, 
excite no other seutiment than disgust,— 
nor produce any other effect, than to render 
Lord Cochrane more and more dear to 
his enlightened and generous Constituents. 
The accusations are so extremely coarse, 
and so greatly overcharged, that they ne- 
cessaritiy defeat their own vile purpose, 
and instead of creating any feeling of aver- 
sion towards Lord Cochrane, they supply 
their own antidote, they counteract the 
deadly poison it was inteuded to convey 
into the public mind. To have had any 
chance of injuring the reputation of Lord 
Cochrane, those accusations should have 
been prepared much seoner, and been ad- 
ministered by the * gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange, in corroboration of the ‘ evi- 
dence’ of Messrs. Sayer, Shilling, Crane, 
and .Co.—Whether Lord Cochrane may 
reply .to this hellish accusation, I know 
“se aon it he io and severely pe 
3 it altagether a forgery, like'that of 
French official paper, fabricated a few 
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years since, to answer the purpose of 
frauduleat Stock-jobders ? Or have some of 
the faumiliars of the City Ingiisitors fasten- 
ed on the mental infirmities of a worn-out 
yan in a state of second childhood, aad 
forged the fragments into a barbed and poi- 
soned dart, wherewith to assassinate the 
honour of his innecent and suflering heir ? 
I was told, on the 2ist of June last, by a 
well known and independent Member of 
Parliament, that the unfortunate old No- 
bleman to whom I allude, was no longer 
himself. It is notoriews that he has long 
been regarded in that light by the peasants 
in the neighbourkeod of his residence in 
Scotland, and hence called the daft Dun- 
donald, 1. ¢. the crazy Dundonald.  If- it 
be otherwise, if the Earl of Dundonald be 
something more than “ the siattcred hulk 
of what was once a man,’ he has inverted 
the law of nature—and oilers a moral pro- 
digy—a father pursuing to destruction an 
iJustrious son, whose filial duty had in- 
variably been his shicld agaiast the attacks 
of penury and old age, turning, like a ser- 
peat, to sting to death the bosom that had 
preserved its reptile life. ‘The fable of 
Saturn devouring his children, covers: a 
beautiful metaphor invented by some an- 
cient Poet : but here we behold a Sire de- 
vouring his eldest born—and with such 
traits of ferocious hatred as, sixteen centu- 
ries since, would have filled even Rome it- 
self with horror and dismay, and occasioned 
solemo sacrifices to the infernal deities to 
have appeased their anger, and avert the 
threatened woes! By whom—if not by 
some of the secret agents of the Conspira- 
tors, were the ill-placed observations intro- 
duced relative to Thomas Dewman having 
been appointed to receive Du Bourg ? 
And for what purpose intreduced, but to 
poison the minds of the Westminster Elec- 
tors with the belicf that Lord Cochrane not. 
only committed perjury himself, but had 
actually suborned his menial servants ! 
And this monstrous charge is produced to 
defeat the election of bis son, and support 
the evidence of that vile, depraved, and 
brutal miscreant, William Crane ; who 
swore that De Berenger absolutely entered 
the house of Lord Cochrane dressed in a 
“Rep Coat”! If Baron De. Berenger 
knows what coloured under-coat he wore 
on that memorable oceasion, IT WAS A 
VERY DARK GREEN !—Not the uniform 
wora by the Sharps/ooters--but a dress 
then newly made and prepared for his in- 
tended expedition to America. The Baron 
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shewed it to me, both before and after 
his conviction.---1 saw him wear it, and 
the COLLAR stood up so very high be- 
hind, that it incommoded him, and he 
doubled it down. (i aa informed. le 
wore the entire dress the day before 
yesterday, Wednesday.) He always de- 
clared this steadily and consistently to 
me; and I should have no manucr of 
doubt as to its truth, if no affidavit from 
Lord Cochrane or his servants had ever 
appeared. ‘The Baron invariaoly and uni- 
furmly declared Lord Cochrane’s zz0- 
cexce, even when he reproached him with 
bitterness for imputed neglect and unkinde 
ness. It is, therefore, more than probable 
the Baron cid not appear before Lord 
Cochrane “ blcsoned in the costume of his 
“ crime.”’—From motives altogether disin- 
terested I haye defended Lord Cochrane, 
and asserted his mnocence, His fortitude 
has already been rewarded by a most glow- 
ous triumph ; and I confidently hope, that 
the “ real conspirators,” of whom Lard 
Cochrane 1s the victim, will shortly be un- 
masked, and delivered over.to condign pu- 
niskment.—I{ am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. Brown. 
Juiy 14, 1914. 


- 








AmrEnicaAn War.—tThe senseless and 
noisy joy of England:ill rages. But the 
drunken bout must ead shortly, and the 
reckoning must. come forward, The rab- 
ble are now sniffing the last fumes of the 
roasted oxen and sheep, with which their 
deluders have been regaling them, for pur- 
poses of the most despicable deseription.— 
When this madness is at an end, we shall 
have to lock at our situation; and the 
fst thing that we shall see, is, that we 
are siz/l at war! ‘That we have yet a 
war upon our hands; that we are at war 
with a nation, nearly 2s populous and quite 
as brave as cursclves; and that success 
in this war is,any thing but eertain, even 
sheuld we spend another six hundred mil- 
lions in the enterprize. I know that I 
am here at open war with the prejudices, 
passions, and opinions of a great majority 
of the nation. ‘The people’s heads being 
crammed with eternal braggings About the 
victories and conquests of our arttiles, have 
no room left for any thing else; and as to 
their believing, that thiese who have con- 
quercd France should find it necessary to 
occupy much time in conquering America, 
the thing is not to be expected, It is, im- 
deed, the gencral opinion, that to conquer 
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the Americans will be a very short job 
ifideed. ‘Time will show, whether this 
opinion be correct ; but it is of great im- 
portance, that we keep steadily in mind 
the grounds of this war; for, if it should 
be of any long duration, and should bring 
great mischiets in its train, we shall cer- 
tainiv be permitted to enquire, whether it 
might not have been avoided. Our dis- 

utes with America have lasted from the 
ores of the King’s reign to the present 
hour. But the real grounds of the present 
war lie in a very narrow compass. There 
were certain Orders in Council, of which 
the Americans complained, till about two 
years ago, when those orders were repealed. 
At the same time they complained that 
their vessels were stopped at sea, and that 
our naval officers, at their discretion, took 
out of those vess@ls such persons as they 
looked upon, or asserted to be, British 
subjects. It is very well known, that, in 
consequence of the exercise of this power, 
hundreds of Americans born, were com- 
pelled to go on board of English men of 
war, and serve in the capacity of sailors, 
and be subjected to all the rules of disci- 
pline, and, of course, to all the punish- 
ments making part of that discipline, on 
board of our ships. + It is’ notorious that 
hundreds of them were so taken, and so 
compelled to serve. “It is not necessary to 
suppose that our Officers abused their 
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power. It is not necessary to suppose, 
that from any prejudice or any hostile | 
feeling they were inclined to abuse their. 
power. But we must suppose, at least, 
that they were unable to ascertain who 
were British subjects, and who were not 
British subjcets, since it is a fact not to be 
denied, that hundreds of men have been 
discharged by our Admiralty, from our 
Btvy, in consequence of demands made by 
the American Consul in London, repre- 
sénting that such men had been impressed 
in the manner above described. Now, it 
18 very easy for us to say, that these men 
might as well be serving in our navy as in 
other ships at sea. Tt is very easy for us 
to shut our errs as to complaints tonching 
upon matters iu which we have no fellow 
feeling ; but; suppose the Americans were | 
to treat us in the same way? Su pose 
them to be at war, and we at peace; sup- 
pose theit ships of war to step our mer- 
chantmen npon ‘the ocean, to ‘take out 
stilors at their discretion; to subject them 
t the rales and pithishments of the Ame- 





rian navy; to compel them to expose their 


so 


lives in fighting for America against an 
Ally of i:ngland; suppose Englishmen to 
be thus treated, what, I ask, should we 
then say ?—This is the way in which we 
ought to Jook at the matter, unless, indeed, 
we mean to throw all considerations of jus- 
tice aside ; or, to consider the Americans, 
not as an independent nation, but rather 
as a species of colonists, whose interests 
are not to be put in competition with those 
of the mother country.—In justification of 
the exércise of this power on our part, we 
said, that, without it, our navy would be 
ruined, because our sailors would desert 
and find a safe refuge in American ships, 
which were to be found in every port in 
the world.—There was something very 
humiliating in this excuse; for, ‘what was 
it but to acknowledge, at once, that our 
sailors, forgetting their honour, their duty, 
their oaths, their loyalty, and their pa- 
triotism, and regardless of the glory of our 
own navy, were at all times willing to de- 
sert, in very great numbers, at léast, unless 
they were deprived of all means of refuge, 
For my part, I always felt humiliated at 
the use of this ground of defence. But 
the American Government, in order to 
prevent hostilities upon the subject, made 
propositions calculated to secure us from 
the danger so much apprehended. They 
said that they could not be called upon, as 
a matter of rislit, to adopt any meastire 
upon the subject; because they had a right 
to employ, in their service, whatever per- 
sons might choose voluntarily to enter into 
that service; and that the law of nations 
did not permit the ships of any power to 
stop their vessels at sea, to take out of 
them persons of any description whatever, 
Nevertheless, in order to give us all the 
satisfaction, and all the security consistent 
with the safety of their own natural born 
citizens, they were willing to agree, that, 
when ‘any of their ships were in port, in 
any country in the world, whether in the 
British domiuions, or in any other domi- 
nions, any one or more of their crew, might 
be claimed and taken away as British sub- 
jects, the persons so claimed being first 
brought before, and heard by, and their 
cases decided upon by some justice of the 
peace, or other civil magistrate, or civil 
authority, as the case might be. They 
were further willing to pass a law, strictly 
preh.oiting, under severe penaltics, the 
employing of any British subject on board 
their ships. What they objected to was, 
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‘citizens wholly at the discretion of. the 
officers of the English navy, and that, too, 
‘not ia port where an appex! to the govern- 


however, would not agree to give up the 
‘use of this diseretion and power. We 


_ acts of hostility ; they resorted to arms in 


ave are at war with them.—This was the 
‘real ground of the war; and as the dis- 
| pute naturally terminated with the war in 
Europe; as our being at peace with all 
> the rest of the world at once put an end to 
| the cause of these impressments from Ame- 


_Jonger any thing to complain of, the matter 
' might have been waved, harmony between 
' the two countries might have been restored, 

theircommercial connections re-established, 
| her wings over the habitable globe. Why 
distinctly stated in any public communica- 


_ tion or document, coming from authority. 


_ miralty, has represented the object of the 


ment might be made, but ut sea, where no 





"appeal could be made, where no redress | 
could be had, where discretion and power 


were the only things to he heard of. We, | 


ersevered in what the Americans deemed 


what they deemed their defenee, and thus 


rican ships, the Americans, having no 


might have been dropped at once, the ques- 
tion of right to exercise such a power 


and peace might, for once, have extended 


this has not taken place has never yet been 


A report of a speech made in the House of 
Commons, by one of the Lords ef the Ad- 


war now to be the deposition of Mr. Ma- 
ison; which, of course, embraccs, or 
would embrace, something little short of 
conquering that country, and the taking of 
its government into our own hands. The 
wise men who condact the London news- 
papers, are continually urging the necessity 
of destroying the American nation; 0 
taking advantace of the present favourable 
moment for crushing that nation, which 
seems destined to become a dangerous rival 
upon the seas; there are men in this coun- 
try who would murder all the Americans, 
merely because they enjoy real freedom, 
and are, what such men deem, a dangerous 
example to the world. But these men are 
shy in avewing their abominable principles. 
They disguise them, and endeavour to 
seize hold of better feelings, by alarming 
the patriotic fears of the people, whom 
they stimulate to this war by holding out 
the idea, that, ualess America be now put 
down, or, at least, put back, she will, in a 
few years, he able, in conjunction with 
Franee, to’beat. us upon the ocean, An 





Article of this description, I am now about 
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to quote from the Zimes newspaper ; and, 
I am sorry to say, though the sentiments 
of this article are truly detestabie, if they 
come to be thoroughly examined, they are 
but too gencrally entertained in this coun- 
try.—After inserting a List of the Ame- 
rican Navy, which jist | have subjeined in 


la note,* the writer ‘proceeds thus: —“ in 


“nother part of this paper our readers 


“will see a document calculated to call, 


“ forth the gost serious reflections. We 
“ allude to the officia] statement of the 
* American mare force, which may now, 
“ ALAS! without trony, be termed a navy. 
“ [é consists (including three seventy-fours 
“ likely soan to be launched) of 33 vessels 
“ of war for the occan, carrying 947 guns, 
“ and 32 vesecls for the lakes, carrying 265 
“ suns, besides 203 gun-bouts, barges, &c. 
“ This force, we have no hesitation meaying. 


~ 


“MUST BE ANNIHILATED. To. 


“ dream of making peace, until we have per- 


“ formed that ESSENTIAL DUTY to 


* ourselves and our posterity, would be a, 


“ folly too deplorable for common repre- 
“hension. It would betray a wilful and 
“ voluntary disregard of the NATIONAL 
“SAFETY. Let us never forget that 
“ the present. war is an Lae i ce attack 
“on the very existence, of Great Britain. 


“ The arch CONSPIRA'LORS, of whom 


o 


‘6 Madison is the ostensible, and Jefferson. 


“the real head, fancied that, whilst our 
“ army was employed in Spain, they could 
“with ease wrest Canada from our domi- 
“nion. .To any considerable naval suc- 


cesses they did not even lift their hopes 5. 


“ but the fatal surrender of the Guerrire 
opened new prospects to them. Intoxi- 


“cated with delight at beholding the, 
f| “ British flag struck te the American, the. 


“ DEMOCRATIC Government seriously 


“ set about the task, which thev had before. 


“ considered hopeless, of forming a navy. 
“ It is painfal to reflect how far they have 
“ proceeded in this undertaking. [It is 
“infinitely more painful to consider that 


“ even the gallant affair of the Chesapeake 


“ has hardly served to check the full tide 
“of their presumptuous hopes. They are 


“ now persuaded that the sea is THEIR 


“ELEMENT, and NOT OUR’S.— 


“ Defeated and disgraced by land, they 
“tum with pride and confidence toward, 
“ the ocean. Their very avarice is hushed 5. 
“their despicable econemy is overcome 5 
“ ond in peace or war, they will henceforth 
“ look to one great objcet—bhe wresting, 
“ the trident from the hand of Britain, 
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“Jt is IDLE TO TALK OF DIS- 
“PUTING WITH THEM ABOUT 
“ PRINCIPLES. They will give up 
“any priaciple to-day, and re-assert 1t to- 
“ morrow ; and whether they do or not, 13 
“totally insignificant: but the struggle 
“with them is for acgtual power—power 
“actually employed towards our destruc- 
tion. ‘There is but one way to turn the 
current of their thoughts and eiforts from 
“ their present direction, and that is, TO 
“ CRUSH THEIR GROWING NAVY 
“TO ATOMS. The enterprize may be 
“twice as diflicult now, as it would lave 
“ been (had our means then permitted it,) 
in the first month of the war; but it 
“will infallibly be ten times as difficult, 
“nay, it may become absolutely impossible, 
“ if it is delayed till a future war, NOW 
“America stands ALONE; hereafter 
“she may have ALLIES. Let us 
“STRIKE WHILE THE IRON I5 
“HOT.” Here it is, then, all come 


“ 


4s 


“ 


out. Whoever remembers the jesting and 
taunting of this man about the “ American 
Navy,” about two years ago, must now 
laugh at his “ serious reflections,” and at 
that “ alas!” which the bare sight of this 


navy list brought up from the bottom of his 
stomach. And why should the wise man 
cry aéas at this sight? Does he think 
that the eight millions of people, who in- 
habit the United States, and whose country 
contains many rivers, compared to the 
smaller branches of which the Thames at 
London Bridge is a gutter ; does he think 
that such a people, inhabiting a country 
that produces Indian corn, melons in the 
natural earth, a crop of wheat, and then a 
crop of buck-wheat in the same field in the 
sume year, and both carried into the barn 
by the middle of September, and where the 
peaches grow in greater abundance, and 
with a tenth part of the trouble, than .the 
apples in Somersetshire ? Does he imagine 
that a country where the timber of the 
best quality stands on the side of the rivers, 
and where ships of the first size can sail, 
invites the shipwright to convert it into the 
means of navigating the ocean? Is he 
beast enough to suppose that a country 
where the very fields are enclosed and se- 
psrated by posts of cedar and rails of ches- 
mat? Is he, I say, beast enough to sup- 
¢, or to hope, that such a country, in- 
abited by the descendants of the most 
enterprising and most laborious of this and 
of every other European nation, can pos- 


sibly be prevented from becoming a great 





naval power, and of the greatest conse. 
quence in the world? If he be beast 
enough to entertain any such expectations 
or Lopes, he must be, and that is saying a 
great deal, a greater beast than any of his 
brother-conductors of newspapers. Yet, 
it is in this blessed enterprize 5 it 1s in this 
enterprise to stay the hand of nature, to 
raise a barrier against the natural progress 
of things, to stop the effects of the heat of 
the sun, that we, according to him, are to 
expend many more hundred miilions of 
pounds, and cause torrents of blood to be 
shed. It is not, I must confess, at first 
blush, @ pleasing reflection, that England 
is, one day or other, to be eclipsed in naval 
power. But upon what ground can any 
man justify, or altempt to justify a war for 
the purpose of devastating a eountry upon 
the bare presumption, that, first or Jast, 
that country will exceed our own in power? 
The chances are, that the States of Ame- 
rica will divide at some future period. In 
that case, they will become enemies, occa- 
sionally; and, perhaps, no one of them 
will ever equal Mngland in point of power. 
If any thing could possibly preserve their 
union beyond its natural duration, it would 
be a war against them all upon the principle 
avowed by this weak and wicked writer, 
whose publications will do more in support 
of Mr. Madison than any thing which 
that gentleman or his friends could say or 
do. For, here the object is stated to be to 
crush Ameyica, now that she has no ally, 
in order to prevent her at any future period 
from possessing the means of defence 
against England. It is not a question of 
right of the present moment that this wise 
gentleman agitates; it is a question of 
futurity. America may be a dangerous 
rival at sea, at some future time, and, 
thercfore, we are now to make war upen 
her; therefore her navy must be annibi- 
lated; therefore we are to strike while the 
iron is hot. He calls the American 
President and the Congress conspirators. 
What shall we hear called a consprracy by 
and bye? What sort of sentence he means 
to pass upon Mr. Madison and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, he has not told us, and he may as 
well keep that to himself, till he has them 
in his clutches. It is something new this, 
to hear the chief magistrate of an indei 
pendent nation called a conspirator, merely 
because he js at war with as, The King 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Spain? 
have all been at war with us within the 
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last eleven years ; but no one ever thought 
of calling them conspirators. Yet, surely, 
the term was as applicable to either of 
them as it 1s now to Aly. Madison, who 
is the chief magistrate of a nation as inde- 
pendent of us as Prussia or Russia. But 
since the fall of Napoleon, these saucy 
slaves have always talked of America in 2 
way which authorizes us to believe, that 
they still look upon her as a revolted co- 
lony, and that they have actually formed 
te project of bringing her back to her 
allegiance. If the slaves could but be in 
Aierica for one twenty-four hours, these 
thoughts would soon be dissipated. But, 
in the meanwhile, they find peaple to de- 
lude; they find « soil genial for the errors 
which they spre ‘ovoed, and nothing but 
sad experience il extippate them. 
The newspea atried, some few days 
aro, aa . cooversation said to 





have taken place bets cen t.c Scetch Re- 
viewer, Vir. Jetfrays, and Mr. Madison, 
some mon{os The public were told, 
that the lstier asked the former, while they 
were at = together, what the people in 
this couniry thought about the war with 
Amerita; to which Mr. Seffrays is said to 
have replied, that he believed, that he 
heard some persuu at Liverpool say some- 


thiug about it, bat that, with that exception. 
he had never heard it even mentioned. 
This was a cut. of contempt at America. 
As much as to say, that a war with Ame- 
rica was a thing of so little consequence to 
this great big nation, that the people hard!y 
knew that it was going on. They wil! 
know it by the intimations of the tax- 
gatherers, if through no other channel. 
These gentry will tell them what it is to 
have a war with America. But the hypo- 
crisy of this contempt is, by the artic'e on 
which I am commenting, made manifest; 
for here we are told, that the list of the 
American navy is a document calculated 
to call forth the most serious reflections. 
It is no longer a subject of zrowy; and the 
writer says, ‘* alas!” it may be termed a 
navy. Nay, he says, that our national 
safety depends upon our war against Ame- 
rica. If this paragraph meet the eye of 
Mr. Madison, how must that gentleman 
laugh at the account, given him by the 
Scotch Reviewer, who, I suppose, came 
home in disgust with a people, amongst the 
meanest of whom, if a native American, 
he would not, I am sure, find one to pull 
off his hat to him.——Jt was in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle that I read this paragraph 
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|} about Mr, Jeffrays, and, coming through 
| that channel, I have little doubt of the ac- 
| count having proceeded from Mr. Jeftrays 
himself. "That he dined with Mr. Madison 
I have no difficulty in believing, the cus- 
toms of that country admitting of such an 
intercourse; but that Mr. Madisen ever 
put such a question to him I tbink to be 
very improbable. At any rate, to publish 
such an anecdote was no very suitable re- 
turn for the hospitality and condescension 
of the President. But, I dare say, that 
thus puffed up Scotch Reviewer looked upon 
himself as a much greater man than Mr. 
Madison. Kings and Princes are in the 
right of it to keep themselves aloof, to ride 
in gilded carriages, and wear big wigs and 
long robes. These are the things that in- 
spire respect in vulgar minds, and that 
keep the slavish multitude in awe.—The 
people of America have not yet furnished 
their chief Magistrate with the means of 
riding many miles in a day within park 

walls. His whole salary weuld not mainy 
tain a gilded coach and its appurtenances. 

But in some sort to make up for this, Mx, 

Jeffrays might, of a Saturday morning, 

about seven o’clock, have seen in the city 
of Philadelphia, or New York, five hun- 

dred labouring men, each of them going 

home from market with a turkey or a goose 

for his Sunday’s dinner, and not one out of 
the five hundred to give him the wall, or 
pull off his hat tohim. This was an object 
worthy the attention of a phiosopber and 
a writer upon political economy, and to 

h ve mentioned it in the Morning Chronicle 
wovld- kaye done much more eredit to Mr. 
Jeffrays than the little foolish spiteful anec- 

dote above mentioned.——However, the 

Americans have, at any rate, cured us of 
this contempt; and, I trust, their conduct 
will be such as to make us respect them 
every day more and more. If the question 

was, whether England should give up any 

unquestionable right—I would rather have 

war and taxation for years yet to come, 

than advise her to yield ; but there appears 

to me to be no obstacle in the way of 
peace, and, as to a war for the purpose of 
preventing America from being formidable 
in time to come, it is an idea that never 
can be seriously entertained by any man 
not destitute of all sense as as of all 


principle. 


*AMERICAN NAVY. 


Navy Department, March 4, 1814, 
Srr,—Agreeably to your intiation, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a list of the 
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States, with the rate, station, and name of the 
commander of caci.—i have tue aonour 0 be 
very respectfully, Sir, your obediest servant, 
W. JONES. 
Hon. John Gaillard, Chairman of the 
Naval Committee of the Senate. 
List of the Nawal Force of the United States, 
» 74, building at Portsmoyih, \. fl. 
» 74, building at Charleston, Mass. 
mney 94, building at Philatelphia. 
President, 44, New York, Jona Rodgers, capt. 
United States, 44, New Loudon, Siepiica De 
catur, captam, 

Const tution, 44, cruizing, Charles Stewart, 
captain. 

Guerrier, 44, building at Philadelphia. 

dava, 44, building at Balumere, 


Colambia, 44, oectdins at Washington. 


Constctiauen, $5, Norfolk, under sailing orders, 
Cunrtes Gerdou, captain, ; 
Congres, 36, Porismuath, N, UH. fitting, Joan 

Smita, capteia. 

Maceieniau, 36, New Londov, Jacob Jones, 
captain, 

Fesex, 3%, craizing, Davi’ Parter, captain. 

Adams corvette, Yt, cruiging, Cliarles Morris, 
cap iain, 

Joh \dams, do. 94, cartel to Gotieaburgh. 

Samvel .neus, nacter-commandant. 

Alert doop, 1b, New York, guarc-ship. 

Hornet de. le, New Loadon, James Biddle, 
cain, 

Wasp dv. 18, Portsmouth, N. H. under sailing 
orders, Jounsion Blakely, master-command- 
ant ; 

Frolick do, 18, cruizing, Joseph Bambridge 
master-comma adant. ‘ 

Peacock do. isk, New Yor’, under sailing or- 
ders, Lewis Warring'on, master-comuandant. 

Erie ‘o, 18, Baltimore, + ady for sea, Charles 

a On ap , masior--onmnandant, 

Oatario do. is, Patiimore, Robert T. Spence, 
master-commandani. 

Argus do. 18, Was ington, fitting for sea. 

Louisiana do. 16, New Orleaa-, D. T. Petterson, 
master-commandant, co nmanding officer. 

Essex Junior do, 16, cruizing, John Downs, 
master-commandant. 

Greenwich do, 13, cruizi: ¢. 

Litua bomb brig, New Orleans. 

Tioup brig. 16, Savannah, gaard-ship. 

Syren do. 10, cruizing, G. Parker, master-com- 
mandant. 

Raitlesnake do, 11, cruizing, John Ocreighton, 
masier-commandant. 

Enierprize do, 14, cruizing, James Renshaw, 
hent.-com, 

Cgrolina sehr. 14, Charleston (S. C.) J. D. Hen- 

q masi-com. 

Noweph brig, 13, Charleston (8. C.) Lawrence 
KRearacy, lieut.-com. 

United States’ Nava! Force on the Lakes. 

General Pike ship, 24 guns, Lake Ontario, lsaac 

* Chauncey, com, 

Madison ship, 20 guns, Ontario, W. M. Crane, 
mast.-com, 

Oneida bric, 16, Ontario, Thomas Brown, lieut,- 

Sigh Gaaenes 
’ 

Sy'p* scivmener, 14 do. M. C. Woolsey, master- 
commanfant. : 

Goweroor .fompkins schr. 6 do, St. Clair, Elliott, 
midsbip,-con. 

FPlomitten sehr. 8, Ontario. 

Growlerech. 5, de. 

Pert schr. 9 ¢o Samuel W. Adams, lievt.-com. 

Cononest our. S do. Henry Wolls, lieut.-com. 

Fair American sehr, 2do. Wolcott Chauncey, 
Lieut... am p2 

Ontario sehr. 2 do: John Stevens, saiting-mast. 





Asp sehr, 2do, Philander A. Jones, lieut.-com, 

Jutia selr. 2 do, 

bizabeth sch .2 0, 

Lady of the Lake sehr. 1 do, M. P. Mix, sailing- 

master. 

Marv bomb, do. 

Lawrence brig, 18, Lake Erie, Jesse D. Eliott, 
M.C. commanding ctticer. 

Niagara brig, i8, Laxe Erie, Jesse D. Elliott, 
w. C. commanding oflicer. 

Niagara brig, Is do. 

Queen Chailotie suip, 20, Erie, 

Detrout do. do. do 

Hunter brig lu, eo. 

Lady Prevost sloop, 12, do. 

Caledonia brig, 2, do. 

Arivischoones, 4, ao, 

Somers do, 2, do, 

Scorpien do. 2, cdo. 

Porenpine do. 1, do. 

Tieress do, 1, do. 

President sloop, 8, Lake Champlain, Thomas 
Marcdenouch, VM. C. commanding efiicer. 


s*"9 


Montgomery sio p 8, Lake Champlain, 
Com. Preosle, do. 8, do. 
Gun-Boats, Barges, &e. 

New Orleans, 6 gua-beats, 9 barges, building — 
schooners, flying Fish, Sea ilorse——sloop 
Tickler. 

Georgia, 5 gun-hoats, 6 barges, building. 

Charlestown, (S. C.) 2 gun-boats, 6 barges, 
equipped; 6 do. building ; schr. Alligator. 

Wilmington, (N. C.) 6 gun-boxts, 1 barge, 
equipped, and 6 building ; Thomas N. Gautier, 
acting lieutenant comman‘ing officer. _... 

Norfolx, 23 gun-boats, | barge, equipped, 10 
building—! bomb, Joseph Tarbell, captain- 
commaadant. 

Potomack, 3 gun-boats, 3 barges, equipped; 1 
—ee Scorpion, Hornet, cutter 

sp. 

Baltimore, | gun-boat, 13 barges, equipped, 10 
building,- 1 pilot boat. 

Delaware, 19 cun-hoats, 6 barges, equipped, 2 
hloci: sloons, and a schooner. 

New York, 38 cvn-boats. : 

Lake Champlain, 2 gun-boats, 2 barges, equip- 
_ped, 15 building. 

New London, 2 gun-boats. 

Newport, R.I. 7 do. 

New Pedford, 2 do. 

Boston, 2 do, 

Newhurvport, 2 do, 

Portsmouth, N.H.6 do, 

WILLIAM JONES, 
Navy Depariment, March 4, i814. 


Captured from 
the enemy, 
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O NTINUATION OF THE DEBATE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS RESPECTING LORD 
COCHRANE. 


[It was my intention to have continued 
the whole of this debate, but its great 
length, and the pressure of other interest- 
ing matter, precludes the insertion of the 
remaining part, except the following 
speeche. : ] 

Mr. Ponsonsy began by observing, that 
if the severest and bitterest enemy of the 
Noble Lord (Cochrane) had been em: 
ployed to injure his name, such enemy 
could not have done it more injn hire 
the Noble Lord himself had that night’ er= 
deavoureg to do to it; but be trasted the 
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' House, in considering the real facts of the | tage of an opportunity to state his tase, 


estion, would dismiss such conduct from | aad to explain his conduct. But to this 


‘ts recollection. Indeed, he iad no coubt | assertion ac, (Er. 2’,) coud not subseribe, 


that such would be the case—ior he uever | and he hoped tira le should aot be charged 
witnessed so mucit candour, moderation, { witli any cisicopect to the Court, in de- 
and tenderness, a3 the House had through- | claring that he was quite nnable to com- 


out manifested towards the Noble Lord. ; prehend the ruie winch had been pressed 
That House wonld, therefore, he was | against Lord Cochrane’s motion for a new 





satisfied, be ready to separate the conduct; trii. Indeed, he could not conceive such 
to which ke had alluded, from the facts.of ; a rule to have any foundation in law, jus- 
the case. Some one had appeared to hold | tice, or reason. He did not presume to 
that to impeach the charge was tantamount | say that this rule was unjust, but that he 
to an impeachment of the rectitude of the | did not comprehend the grounds upon 
Judge by whom that charge was made, | which it could be justified. For instance, 
and that, therefore, such impeachment | was it meant by this rule, that if a verdict 
should be decidedly discouatenanced; but , of guilty should be pronounced against six 
he was persuaded that no one could suppose | persons, five of whom were really guilty, 
him inclined to cast an imputation upon | while one was really innocent, the mnocent 
any Judge, and sure he was that to ques-| should be refused a new trial, although 
tion the rectitude of a Judge’s charge, im- | perfectly able to establish his innocence, 
plied no imputation whatever. Indeed, | because the others over whom the innocent 
i» such conception prevailed, for nothing | might have no controul or influence should 
was more common than an anplication for | decline to join in the motion? If se, how 
a new trial upon the special ground of a | could such a refusal be sustained upon any 
Judge’s misdirection to the Jury, either as | principle of equity, or law, or reason?— 
to case or fact. Yet it was never under- | What, was an innocent person to suffer 
stood that any Judge felt himself offended | through any mistake or deficiency of evi- 
by such a motion, or that it implied any | dence, because the guilty, with whont he 
imputation upon bis general rectitude or | might be connected by a prosecution, should 





——— 


5 . 
character. For himself he could say, that | not think proper, or could not be con- 


no one was more likely to feel a higher | trouled, to join in an application for a new 

respect for the judicial, bat yet he could | trial? He declared that to his mind such 

never feel that respect so far as to believe | a rule was totally incomprehensible, and if 
in the infallibility of a Judge, and there- it were to be maintained, what was to 

fore he could not subscribe to any such | become of the highest authority, by whom 

doctrine as that upon which he had ani- | it was said, that it was better 99 unjust 

madverted. The law itself, indeed, sup- | persons should escape. than that ove person 

posed the infallibility of a Judge by pro- | should suffer? The Right Hon, Gentleman 

viding the remedy which he had stated.— | here took notice of Lord Cochrane’s ex- 

The Noble Lord (Cochrane) had stated | planation respecting the bank-notes found 

one fact, which, if true, certainly ilius-{in the possession of De Berenger, and 

trated that infallibility. For the Noble | traced into his hands, observing, that this | 
Lord had stated, that the Judge before | explanation was calculated to make .a 

whom he was tried had, in his charge to | material impression in the Noble 

the Jury, said, that De Berenger had pre- | favour, as it served to shew that These 

seated himself to the Nobie Lord, “ bia-| notes might have found their way into the 

zoned in the costume of his crime,” although | possession of De Berenger, without the 
not a tittle of evidence was adduced to | Noh'e Lord's privity. This explanation, - 
sustain such an allegation. ‘This he could | indeed, appeared to make a great difference 

not help thinking a very extraordinary | in the merits of the Noble Lord’s case, 

allegation, if the statement of the Noble | and therefore must, with other cireum- 


Lord was true—and that the Judge did | stances, indispose the House to agrée toa . - 
mis-state a very material point to the Jury, | motion of expulsion, at least without,some . 


which was particularly calenlated to mis-| further enquiry. From such an enquiy, 
ud 


lead their 
Learned € 


an, whom he did not|cov'd arise of an improper iterference — 


then sce in his place (the Attorney-Gene- | with the due administration of justice.— 
ral), that although a new trial wes refused | For it was not proposed te interfere with ‘ 
to-the Noble Lord, he had:still the advan- | the sentence of the Court—but that Honsé” 5 


% «. bee ee, 
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nt. It was said by a|he could not conceive that any danger . 
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Mr. Wuirsrrapd expressed himself 
much satisfied with that part of the Hoa, 
Geatleman’s speech which preceded the 
conclusion of it, and with no other. How- 
ever much that Hon. Member might be 
accustomed to consult the Journals of the 
House, yet he thought he could never be 
so entirely blinded by precedents, or buried 
under the records of Varliament, as because 
in former instances members had been ex- 
pelled the House who were placed im the 
situation of the Noble Lord, that therefore 
Parliament were to lay aside their own 
discretion, and not to judge of every case 
which should be brought before them as a 
foundation for a parimmentary proceeding 


61] 


being called upon to superadd to that sen- 
teuce the expulsion of the Noble Lord, it 
became its duty, for the sake of justice and 
its own character, fully and candidly to 
consider the grounds of such an extraordi- 
nary proceeding. He protested, therefore, 
against the idea that such consideration 
would involve any interference with the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and with a view to that consideration, he 
should recommend the appointment of a 
select, and perhaps a secret Committee, to 
investigate the allegations of the Noble 
Lord, and to report the evidence to the 
House. ‘Vhat such a Committee was likely 
to involve in its proceedings any reproach 
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upon an interference with the due admi- 
nistration of justice he did not at all ap- 
prehend, and such an apprehension could 
not therefore influence his judgment. As 
to the declaration of the Attorney-General, 
that the Noble Lord was afforded all the 
advantage of a new trial, although his 
motion was refused, he could net admit the 
fact —for the Noble Lord was notoriously 
without the assistance of Counsel; and 
unless it was maintained that a man un- 
learned in the law was likely to make as 
much impression as a Learned Counsel, 
the position of the Learned Gentleman 
‘was not tenable. On all these grounds 
the Right Honourable Gentleman thought 
the House should agree to the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry, or at least ad- 
journ the discussion with a view more 
@olly to consider the merits of the case 
before it came to any decision. At al 
events, he declared that, as the case at 
present appeared, he could not sleep upon 
his pillow, if he voted for the expulsion of 
Lord Cochrane.—( Heer, hear! ) 

Mr. Banxrs observed, that there was 
no imstance wiiatever to be found in the 
Journals of the House, or the practice of 
Parliament, in which expulsion had not 
followed the producing the record of con 
Viction, as a matter of course. This con- 
sequence followed not only in criminal 
eases, but in all cases Parliament reserved 
to itself a discretionary power of expulsion. 
He did not mean, however, to say, that 
a cade could not be made out, in which it 
would bg improper to expel a Member on 
account of the verdict of a Jury. And if 
there was any one who, in the present in- 
stance, thought there was a rational doubt 
of the Noble Lord’s guilt, he ought un- 
doubtedly to suppose him innocent, and 
wpyst necessarily Vote against his expulsion. 





on its individgal merits. Becanse a per- 
son was convicted of a criminal charge, 
were they, the members of that House, to 
affect so much purity, so much delicacy of 
character, as immediately to proceed to the 
expulsion of that person from the House, 
not stopping to enquire into the justice of 
the sentence, and even refusing to hear 
any proofs which might ‘e brought for- 
ward afterwards to establish its injustice. 
—It had been said, that the expulsion 
which was to follow the record of the 
conviction, was no additional punishment: 
but he would put it to the House, whether 
the bitterest of all the bitter moments 
which a person in the situation of the 
Noble Lord must endure, would not pro- 
bably be that in which he learned the sen- 
tence of expulsion from his seat in that 
House. It was a question involving great 
difficulty. He thought, that, in a ques- 
tion of privilege, a Committee of the whole 
House would be the most eligible mode. 
He had always entertained doubts as to 
the guilt of the Noble Lord, there were 
certainly circumstances attending the trans- 
action, for which he could by no means 
satisfactorily account. The speech of the 
Noble Lord had strengthened those doubts 
as to his guilt. If such had been the effect 
of that speech on his mind, and on the 
minds of many other gentlemen, what must 
be the innate value of the facts contained . 
in it, when it was evident that in the 
course of his speech the Noble Lord had 
gone out of his way to excite. the feelings 
of the House against him, and to prejudge 
instead of advocating his own cause?— 
Such was the force of those facts, that 
even an Honourable Member who had 
risen to call the Noble Lord te order, in’ 
one part of his defence, had candidly de? - 
clared, that after hearing the whole state-. : 
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bis expulsion. It appeared that there were 
several parts of the charge by the Judge 
Wwhich were incorrect in point of fact.— 







ion, which he professed himself ready to 
confirm by evidence, of some of the most 
Qyvsterious circumstances in the transac- 
tion, and which ke (Mr. Whitbread), had 
often declared in conversation, he thoaglit 
most required explanation, such as the 
articular dress of De Berenger, and the 
‘bank notes found in his possession. After 
the statement made by the Noble Lord, he 
did not firmly believe the posstbility of his 
innocence, and if the question were pressed 
toa division, he should vote againsi the | 
joriginal motion. If the House were not | 
to exercise their discretion in a case of 
this kind, but merely to look at the record 
of the conviction, it would be better to 
pronounce the sentence of expulsion at 
lonce, without the mockery of a defence.— 
[He thought it possible that the Noble Lord 
might have been entrapped into an appa- 
rent participation in a crime of which he 
‘was rnocent, and circumstances which the 
Noble Lord had, in an agony of Sceling 
which overpowefd him, mentioned with 
respect to the conduct of a near relation of 
his who kad absconded (Mr. C. Johnstone), 

ecned to warrant such a supposition. Mr. 
Whitbread here alluded to-Mir. Cochrane 

Johnstone’s advice to Lord Cochrane not 
‘to come down to the House with any state- 
ment on the subject previous to the trial. 

Mr. Braccre Barnurst contended, 
that if the House went into the enquiry at 
at all, they must go into the whole evi- 
dence on the trial. He commented se- 
verely on the allusions made by the Noble 
Mie Lord to the conduct and motives of the 
Pee Learned Judge. Mr. C. Johnstone had 

made the same protestations of his inno- 

ecnce as Lord Cochrane had done to night, 
mor did he see any difference in the two 
ases, The Noble Lord had not, he con- 
ceived, brought forward any evidence to 
nicht which it was not in his power, and 
vhich he was not bound to have brought 
dorward on his trial. On these grounds 
pe was for the original motion. 

Sir F. Burperr condemned the tone of 
sperity with which the Rizht Honourable 
entleman had expressed himself, and the 
bsence of all that generous feeling in 
bommenting upon the defence of the Noble 
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rent, he could not conscientiously vote for | Honourable Gentleman. 


. t 
Lord Cochrane had also given an explana- | 





ord, which had been observed during the 
Cusgion, till the speech, of the ‘Right 
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Not only, in- 
deed, had that Right Honourable Gentle- 
man been deficient in candour, but he had 
grossly mis-stated the facts of the Noble 
Lord’s defence. 'The Noble Lord had said 
that the Judge, in his charge to the Jury, 
stated circumstances which had not been 
given in evidence. Now there were mat- 
ters which seemed to prove that the case 
was so. Lord Ellenborough had supplied 
evidence to the Jury, and had be (Sir F. 
Burdett) been upon that Jury, and heard 
from the Judge presiding that Berenger 
had gone to Lord Cochrane’s with the 
medallion, stars, &c. he must confess, not- 
withstanding what might have been his 
high opinion of that Noble Lord, he should 
have concluded that he could not have 
been of his guard, could: not have been 
without suspicion, and that such in fact 
was conclusive against him: at all events, 
it was a fact which he thought well worth 
ascertaiming by that House, whether Lord 
Ellenborough had so charged the Jury, 
because upon that charge he believed the 
conviction of Lerd Cochrane had mainly 
depended ; and if what the Noble Lord 
had stated respecting it was true, then he 
had been unjustly convicted. Another 
gross inis-statement of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was with regard to the Rule in 
Court. It had been asked by.the Right 
Tfon. Gentleman why Lord Cochrane had 
abandoned his legal advisers? He did 
not abandon them, he consulted with them; 
but they were of opinion they cculd not in- 
terfere with so good a grace as the Noble 
Lord, who was not bound by the same 
technicalities. Another part of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman’s speech related to 
the conduct of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
who, he said, had also protested his inno- 
cence in that JTlouse, and was therefore 
entitled to claim the same re-hearing as 
the Noble Lord, as he stood on the same 
footing. But here again the fact. was 
otherwise. Mr. C. Johnstone, had. rot, 
appeared in that House since his eonvic- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, Lord Coch- 
rane had not fled from the penalties of the, 
law, which indeed he laaiked at. anxious 
only to redeem his character. This con- 
duct on the part of the Noble Lord bad 
made 2 powerful impression upon his mind, 
which it would require a strong concatena- 
tion of evidence, anda very different Jury, . 
to remove. He did not mean to intpyte. 
any blame to the Jury, becanse, under all. | 
the circumstances, and with that charge 
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which was delivered to them, they acted 
aa honourable, impartial, and jast part.— 
He should be surprised, however, if that 
Jury, now that new things had transpired, 
an@hew lights were thrown upon the ques- 
tion, did not feel anxious to amend their 
own verdict and re-consider the case. The 
only difficulty he felt im considering the 
prevent question was, because Lord Coch- 
rane appeared ta be so slightly connected 
with the transaction. It was not as 
Lord Cochrane had been found in the com- 
ny of notorious sharpers and swindlers. 
if indeed, he was at all involved in it, 
he had been 90 through a near relation, 
upon whose guilt or innocence he did not 
mean to pronownce, but from whose in- 
fluence it certainly appeared Lord Coch- 
rane had acted. In expressing his re- 
probation of the conduct of the Judge, he 
might, perhaps, incur the same censure as 
his Noble Friend (for so in his conscience 
he held him to be), but he should be the 
basest, the meanest, the vilest of beings, if 
he rémained silent upon a sentence, from 
which the gallant and eminent services of 
that Noble Ford ought to have protected 
him, even if he had heen gnilty. ( Hear, 
hear, hear!) And the House would de- 
ceive themselves, if they theught that no 
fecling of disgust was excited in the public 
mind by that sentence. There savas not 2 
single person with whom hé had conversed 
(except the Noble Lord himself) who did 
not consider it as cruct and unjust, beyond 
ail former precedent. Lord Cochrane was 
the only oue indifferent to it as a punish- 
ment. In a conversation which he had 
held with him in the King’s Bench, he 
(Lord C.) said he did wot complain of the 
sentence; if he were guilty, ke deserved it 
all and more ; but what he- most felt was 
the stain upon his character, and he had 
almost lost his power of existing under such | 
a dreadful load. Such were the feclings of 
the Noble Lord wpon the occasion. Tt 
Was the first tims, indeed, that the offence 
had been considered as a crime. In the 
eve of the Jaw it was considered as a mig- 
demeanor only; and in former and better 
six veaths’ imprisonment were con- 
sidered as a very heavy punishment for a 
misdemeanor. ‘But here we had a large 
onl te | ted cota and a punish- 
conten unfit to be 
a agblica te «Nese Officer of eminent ‘ser- 
cea eet a sari! 
Cochrane did. There was 


No one would say that in reference to the 
individual who had petitioned the House 
on that day (M‘Rae), and whose petition 
seemed to contain matter important to the 
present question, and Lord Cochrane, that 
the punishment of the, pillory would be 
canal upon beth of them. The pillory was 
never intended in this country as a punish 
ment for persons in Lord Cochrane’s sta- 
tion. Yet, in addition to alk this, the 


if} Noble Lord opposite (Lord Castlereag)) 


had told them, that to expel Lord Cochrane 
from that House was to be considered as 
no punishment. It was merely a proceed. 
ing of course, following upon the record of 
conviction, no matter what circumstances 
might attach to that conviction. There 
might be corruption in a Judge—there 
might be perjury in a Suryman—but still, 
according to the doctrine held that evening, 
they were to allow an innocent mam to 
perish, provided he had once been con- 
victed, under whatever circumstances. It 
was thus an Honourable Member on the 
floor (Mr. Bankes) had argued; but then 
he soon forgot himself, and admitted that it 
might be proper to go into inquiry, when z 
proper case could be mace out. Now, if 
ever there was a case which called upon 
the ieelings, the character, and the justice 
of that House, the present surely was one 
of them. A great dea] had been very elo- 
quently said hy Mr. Attorney General, ic 
behalf of Special Juries. He (Sir F. 
Buractt) bapiened to know something of 
the mode in which those Juries were got 
tegether. He had becn present at what 
was called tie striking of a Special Jury, 
when [ happened, said the Hon. Baronet, 
to be engaved ina great Jaw anestion with 
you, Sir.” (A Laugh.) The Fon, Baronet 
then went into an examination of some 
parts of the evideuce, and contended, that 
it was preposterous to oppose to the de- 
claration of Lord Cochrane the evidence 
of such men as Crane, the hackney coach- 
man, and the postillion, with regard to the 
colour of the coat worn by De Berenger, 


jand conclnded hy hg ey upon the pro- 


bability of a man like Lord Cochrane, 
whose whole life had been devoted to the 


Kon of Ore and whose conduct had 
free from reproach or stain, 


eee ae at once a swindler and 4 
cheat, therefore hoped the House 
would at least consent to pause before it 
decided; though for his part he saw n0. 


to appoigt a Select 





of punishment in such a sentence 


id ba 





————_ 
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